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INSTALLATION OF H.R.H. THE PRINCE PHILIP, DUKE OF EDINBURGH, 
AS PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


H.R.H. The Prince PHitip, DUKE OF EDINBURGH, was 
installed as President of the British Medical Association 
at a ceremony in the Great Hall, Tavistock Square, on 
Wednesday afternoon, October 28, and he attended a 
dinner given by the Council of the Association at the 
Guildhall that evening. 

The Duke was received at B.M.A. House by the 
Mayor of St. Pancras, Mr. H. P. Bastie, the retiring 
President, Professor Sir ARTHUR THOMSON, and the 
Secretary, Dr. D. P. STEVENSON. Soon after, in the 
Centre Room, the following were presented to His Royal 
Highness: Dr. ARTHUR BEAUCHAMP (Chairman of the 
Representative Body), Dr. S. Wanp (Chairman of 
Council), Mr. L. DouGat CaLLANDER (Honorary 
Treasurer), Dr. E. Kirk Lyon (Deputy President of the 
Canadian Medical Association), Sir ARTHUR PORRITT 
(President-elect for 1960-1), and Dr. H. A. CLEGG 
(Editor, British Medical Journal). 

In the meantime an audience of nearly 900 had 
assembled in the Great Hall beneath the banners which 
recall the Association’s ties with the Commonwealth 
and Empire, and with the cities of its Annual Meetings. 
Its sombre roof, spanned and supported by arches 
painted in gold; the deep sea-green pillars; the 


colourful audience—the women hatted, the men, for the 
most part, robed and gowned—and the platform banked 
with flowers and fern, made a dignified and impressive 
scene. 

The procession into the Hall included the following 
Gold Medallists: Dr. H. Guy Dain, Sir HENRY DALE, 
Dr. E. A. GrecG, and Sir HENRY NEWLAND; the 
following past Presidents: LorD COHEN OF BIRKEN- 
HEAD, Dr. A. H. HALt, Sir JoHN McNee, Dr. P. T. 
O’FARRELL, Sir HENRY SouTTaR, Sir TUDOR THOMAS, 
and Mr. WeLpon Watts; the following Vice- 
Presidents: Dr. I. D. Grant, Mr. A. M. A. Moore, 
Dr. J. A. PripHaM, and Dr. J. A. L. VAUGHAN JONEs ; 
Dr. A. TatBot Rocers, Deputy Chairman of the 
Representative Body; Dr. H. Murray DouGtas, 
Chairman of the General Council of the Canadian 
Medical Association ; and Dr. Louis Orr, President of 
the American Medical Association. 

Sir ARTHUR THOMSON, the retiring President, took 
the chair, and said: 

“One hundred and twenty-seven years ago this 
Association began in the board room of the Royal 
Infirmary at Worcester at a meeting of “ fifty medical 
gentlemen ” who had been called together by Charles 


Sir Arthur Thomson introducing the new President, Prince Philip. 
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Prince Philip being invested with the chain of office by Sir Arthur Thomson. 


Hastings, our founder, and at a ceremony this month 
in the cathedral of that city we once again paid tribute 
to his memory and his work. 

“In 1832 medical practice in this country was in a 
state of utter confusion due to conflicting interests and 
the absence of agreed standards of medical education. 
It was the hope of Charles Hastings that a voluntary 
association such as he conceived might restore to 
medicine the unity and ideal of clinical work that was 
first defined by the Hippocratic school in Periclean 
Athens. That still remains the main purpose of this 
Association, and no _ preoccupation with passing 
contention must ever deflect us from it. 

“ Under Providence it has fallen to our Patron, Her 
Majesty the Queen, and to you, Sir, to be the focus 
and the symbol of the loyalty of the diverse peoples 
of the Commonwealth and Empire to another ideal that 
was born in these islands. These peoples are cared for 
by medical men and women who belong to associations 
affiliated to us, their parent, or as individual members 
working sometimes under great difficulties in the 
Colonies and Protectorates. By graciously accepting 
the office of President of this Association you become, 
in truth, the Chief Medicine Man not only for us here 
in Britain but for doctors throughout the Common- 
wealth; and in so doing, Sir, you encourage us in the 
pursuit of our ideals. 

“It is therefore with a sense of our deep gratitude 
that I ask you to permit me to invest you with this 
badge that I have been proud to wear during the past 
twelve months.” 

Sir Arthur placed the Presidential Badge round Prince 
Philip's neck, who then seated himself in the Presidential 
Chair, a massive piece carved and upholstered from 
Australian wood and materials, given as a token of good 


will to the B.M.A. by its Australian Branches, and 
presented during the ceremonies which marked the 
official opening of B.M.A. House in 1925. 

Prince Philip walked to the lectern to deliver his 
presidential address, which is printed in the opening 
pages of this week’s Journal. 


Vote of Thanks to the President for His Address 


After the address, when the applause had subsided, 
Dr. ARTHUR BEAUCHAMP proposed a vote of thanks to 
Prince Philip, and’ said: “ Having read your address 
to the Canadian Medical Association when you 
were installed as their President, we anticipated an 
equally stimulating address to-day. You, Sir, have 
surpassed our expectations. I have read with interest 
many of your addresses, including the one in the 
Cotswolds last week when you very logically criticized 
the size of brussels sprouts and the taste of vegetables ! 
That interested me very much. It shows, Sir, that you 
have an informed layman's interest in all these things, 
and your address this afternoon shows that you know 
all about the British Medical Association and applaud 
what is, after all, a true democracy. 

“You will, of course, realize that yours is an entirely 
new type of presidential address, but this must be so, 
for you, Sir, are the first layman to be our President. 
We are taking it that your Canadian address applies 
equally to us, and we welcome it. We think that the 
address was an absolutely first-rate estimate of the 
problems which confront the promotion of positive 
health. We do not regard Medicine as a bottle of 
medicine. We regard the healthy body containing a 
healthy mind as the first principle in any healthy 
individual, and we applaud you for that address. 
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“ This address has many things in common with your 
other addresses. It has a lightheartedness which is 
refreshing. But of course this is the first time that 
anything like that has happened in the Presidential 
Address. I do not know whether you were able to 
observe that no one went to sleep. That again makes 
it rather unique. It is ample evidence of all the care 
and thought which you have put into its preparation, 
and of the truly gracious way in which you have 
presented it. Everyone here will want me to thank you 
most sincerely, Sir, for your Presidential Address this 
afternoon, and I now do so.” 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 

Prince Philip then led the platform party out of the 
Hall, and later tea was served in the Centre Room, 
where those who had sat with him on the platform and 
their ladies were presented to him. 


COUNCIL DINNER AT GUILDHALL 


H.R.H. Prince Philip, the Duke of Edinburgh, who had 
earlier in the day been installed as President, attended 
the Council Dinner of the Association in the Guildhall 
that evening. He was received by Dr.- S. WAND, the 
Chairman of Council, who presided at the dinner. 
Nearly 800 members and guests were present. Many 
Fellows of the Association and their ladies and 
representatives and their ladies from most of the 
Association’s Branches and Divisions in the United 
Kingdom had accepted invitations. 

During dinner a programme of music was given by 
a string orchestra of the Royal Army Medical Corps, 
by kind permission of Colonel W. A. Rosinson, O.B.E. 


“The Common Health” 


PRINCE Puiip, who was greeted with prolonged applause, 
proposed the toast of “The Common Health.” 


“This afternoon I said that I unfortunately had to make 
two presidential addresses. This evening I find that I have 
to propose the toast of the Common Health for the second 
time. It is true that the first time I did this was in 1954, 
when I became an honorary member of the B.M.A., but you 
appreciate that this makes no less than four times that I have 
had to speak remotely on the subject of medicine or health. 
For someone who is not a hypochondriac or a doctor that 
is quite a strain. (Laughter.) 

“I remember, when I came to the Council dinner in 1954, 
being rather surprised then at the choice of title for this 
toast. Quite honestly, I still find it rather odd. I have a 
sort of feeling that it is almost as if I had been asked to 
propose a toast tospedestrians at the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders’ dinner: or even the toast of 
teetotallers at the Licensed Victuallers Association’s 
banquet. I could understand a toast to patients, or a toast 
to nurses and the hospital staffs, or even at a pinch, and if 
you were feeling very Christian, to the Ministry of Health. 

“ As a matter of fact,” Prince Philip said, “ the choice of 
this toast this evening rather suits me, because the Common 
Health describes quite well the sort of ‘no man’s land’ 
between positive good health and active bad health. This 
particular subject of the no man’s land interests me, and I 
hope very much that the medical profession will take rather 
more interest in it, perhaps if only during my period of 
office, because in fact any study of this no man’s land is 
quite useless without the help of your profession. I look 
upon this no man’s land as being the province of what 
might be almost a new scientific or medical disciplitie which 
might be called the pathology of social diseases. 

“Now all communities have resulted from empirical 
advances, but the point is nowadays we are able to build 
communities, as in towns, but we do not seem to be able 


to build them as communities particularly successfully. As 
I see it, a study of this no man’s land includes the study 
of diseases which are half medical and half social, and 
which afflict the modern community ; it involves their study, 
classification, cause, and their prevention. This cannot be 
done without the medical point of view, but it must also 
include other professions, sociology, and the Church; in 
fact a combined approach to the broad difficulties of 
sociology. 

“A great deal is known about this as it is applied to 
people at work,” Prince Philip continued, “ but there is 
very little known about it as it is applied to people at 
home—that is, of the community as a whole. It seems to 
me that our state of knowledge in this field is roughly 
equivalent to the state of knowledge in agricultural science 
before the discovery of trace elements. We try to provide 
cures without knowing the exact cause of the diseases. 
How much easier it would be to prevent juvenile crime if 
there were more accurate knowledge of the cause of this 
unpleasant social disease. [ft is true that we know some- 
thing about the cure for the individual who happens to 
get caught, but we do not really know how te prevent the 
community from producing these people. 

“I discovered from your Chairman that Plato was 
supposed to have said that medicine separated man from 
his soul ; but I suggest we seem to have separated man from 
his community. I quite expect to be told after this that 
you know all the answers already, in which case the only 
thing I can say is that you seem to be extremely unsuccess- 
ful in applying them to the problem. The problem of the 
common health and the ‘ no man’s land,’ both in individuals 
and communities, is really a problem of our time, and it 
seems to me that it ranks in importance and respectability 
with more conventional purely medical problems. 

“ Therefore this evening I should like to vary this toast 
slightly and to give you the toast of the Common Health— 
may it soon give way to positive good health in individuals 
and communities.” (Prolonged applause.) 


The Rt. Hon. WiscouNT KiLMuiR, in response, said: 


“It is my first privilege on behalf of us all to thank His 
Royal Highness for that admirable speech. To be incisive 
but genial, to cover the subject, yet leave the encyclo- 
paedias their fair percentage, and to speak winged words to 
posterity but not to continue until posterity begins to appear 
are the after-dinner speaker's desire which few of us ever 
attain.” 

As we stood on the threshold of the sixtieth year of the 
century and in this great company, said the Lord Chancellor, 
we should be insensitive, if not churlish, were we not to 
give thought to the achievements of medicine in these fifty- 
nine years. “To my generation, Sir, there at once comes 
to the mind those diseases which took so heavy a toll. The 
fall of over 90% in the deaths from diphtheria since 
immunization, the reduction of over 75% in the deaths from 
tuberculosis, and the virtual elimination of typhus, cholera, 
and plague from the sight of the student in this country 
constituted an amazing change. Equally the advance of 
therapeutics was in itself an almost incredible piece of 
progress had we not all seen and experienced its wonder. 
The professional contribution has been remarkable, and 
we acclaim it to-night.” Nevertheless the hope for the 
common health was that no one should be complacent or 
content with what had already been achieved. There were 
two spheres that must be within all their minds. 

The first was the advances all desired in the field of 
mental health. Last session there was a measure before 
Parliament on this subject. If the results of that Act 
did something to reverse the process of the nineteenth 
century and brought those who suffered from mental illness 
back into society instead of excluding them from it, then 
Parliament had not laboured in vain. The other inspiring 
duty lay in the part which medicine was playing and had to 
play in the less-developed countries of the world, including, 
of course, the British Commonwealth. Those who had 
had the chance of seeing that work being carried on in Asia 
and Africa must be full of two emotions, first admiration 
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for what was being done, and, secondly, an acute realization 
of how much there was to do. 


“The Retiring Officers” 

Dr. WaND proposed the toast of the retiring officers. 

It had been the most memorable day in the history of the 
Association, he said. On a wonderful occasion such as this, 
it was well to do honour to those officers of the Association 
who had ceased to hold office since the last Council dinner. 
They were four in number ; all had been actively engaged 
in clinical practice ; all were men of wisdom and under- 
standing, all had given devoted service to the Association 
and brought further prestige to it. 

Dr. A. H. Hall was the first general practitioner to be 
elected President for a long time, Dr. Wand pointed out. 
Indeed, he was one of the few general practitioners to be 
elected President in modern times. During his term of office 
he had conducted his duties in a most exemplary manner. 

Mr. Weldon Watts, who assumed office at Newcastle, had 
been known to the B.M.A. for a long time as a member of 
Council. During the first world war he was awarded the 
Air Force Cross, and as a sportsman he had narrowly missed 
getting an international rugby cap. As a clinician he had 
a great reputation, but it was probably as a teacher of 
students that he was at his greatest. 

Dr. lan Grant was Chairman of the Representative Body 
for three years. He, too, was very well known to the 
Association as a member of Council and as a member 
and chairman of committees. Last year he had been 
appointed President of the College of General Practitioners. 
He had conducted the affairs of the Representative Body 
with skill, tact, and kindness, and Dr. Wand could recall 
no Chairman of that Body who had been held in such 
esteem by representatives. 

Dr. Wand said that from the time he had come to 
Birmingham he had known Sir Arthur Thomson as a friend, 
counsellor, and as a physician. “ He is my concept of what 
the ideal physician should be. He is erudite, broad in 
mind, always willing to hear the views of others, always 
willing to consider new facts. He is always looking to the 
future with the good of medicine at heart. He is a great 
clinician and one of the diminishing band of great general 
physicians.” During his term of office as Dean of the 
Medical School of Birmingham University he was respon- 
sible for the building there of the largest medical library 
in the country. Sir Arthur Thomson had done the 
Association great service and not the least by speaking on 
behalf of the Association. The Association was grateful 
to its retiring officers because they had used their talents 
for the Association's benefit. (Applause.) 


Sir ARTHUR THOMSON, in response, thanked Dr. Wand 
for the generous way in which he had proposed the toast. 
On the problem of retirement and of people who were 
officially dead yet still continued to breathe and to exercise 
other physiological functions, it was difficult to speak 
confidently, he said. However, as a result of a recent 
“ pastoral visit" to the universities of north-eastern Italy, 
he had discovered that the painter Titian did very well 
after “retirement” at the age of 71. By producing more 
paintings in the following 15 years, for which he demanded 
higher fees on the ground that his work was more mature, 
he illustrated that one could thrive on retirement. 


“The Guests” 

Dr. A. Beaucuamp, Chairman of the Representative 
Body, in proposing the toast of the guests, said that during 
the long history of the Association there had been many 
great days, but none had been greater than the occasion 
of the installation of His Royal Highness as President. 
As a perfect ending to a memorable day many distinguished 
visitors from almost every walk of life had honoured the 
Association by their presence at the dinner. 

The Association was particularly pleased to welcome 
Canadian friends and their ladies, as well as the President 
of the American Medical Association and Mrs. Orr. He 


also extended a special welcome to Sir Henry Newland, 
who had flown from Australia for the occasion. 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY in reply 
expressed thanks on behalf of all the guests for the kindness 
and hospitality which had been accorded them. He said 
that he particularly appreciated the invitation because it 
marked the fact that there was an indissoluble link between 
the Church and the medical profession. It was one of his 
great joys that that indissoluble partnership between the 
clergy and doctors was coming to life again in a really 
healthy way. It was being discovered that really what 
mattered was whether the clergy and doctors shared a 
creative faith which made them more or less able to 
triumph over ills and diseases of the body. 


Dr. Kirk Lyon, Deputy President of the Canadian 
Medical Association, also replied to the toast of the guests. 
“ Your professional brothers in the C.M.A. do not consider 
themselves to be guests at functions of the B.M.A. but 
members of the family.” This feeling, which was not 
unnatural in view of the affiliation which they had long 
enjoyed, was intensified at the recent joint Annual Meeting 
in Edinburgh. Turning to Prince Philip, Dr. Kirk Lyon 
assured him that the memory of his visit to Canada was 
vivid, and the challenge he had given when installed as 
President of the C.M.A. had not gone unheeded. 


Among the guests at the dinner were: 


The Minister of Health; the Secretary of State for Scotland; 
the Minister of Health and Local Government for Northern 
Ireland ; the Chairman of the London County Council; the Vice- 
Chancellor of London University; the Presidents of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London, the Royal College of Physicians 
of Edinburgh, the Royal College of Physicians of Ireland, the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, 
the Royal Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, and 
the Royal College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists ; the Master 
of the Society of Apothecaries; the President of the Royal 
Seciety of Medicine. 

The Presidents of the Society of Medical Officers of Health, the 
Medical Women’s Federation, the British Dental Association, the 
Medical Defence Union, the Medical Protection Society, the 
Medical and Dental Defence Union of Scotland, the Royal College 
of Nurses, the Royal College of Midwives, the British Veterinary 
Association, and the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Lord and Lady Adrian ; Sir Henry Dale ; Sir Henry Newland 
and Dr. Helena Hamilton; Lord Cohen; Dr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Hall; Sir John and Lady McNece; Sir Tudor and Lady Thomas; 
Mr. and Mrs. Weldon Watts; Mr. J. L. Gilks and Mrs. Pierce: 
Mr. and Mrs. A. M. A. Moore; Dr. and Mrs. J. A. Pridham; 
the President of the American Medical Association and Mrs. Orr; 
Mrs. E. Kirk Lyon; the Chairman of the General Council of the 
Canadian Medical Association and Mrs. Douglas; Dr. J. A. 
Brown ; Mrs, P. T. O'Farrell. 

Lord Moran; Lord Evans; Sir Keith Joseph, Bt., M.P.; Sir 
Russell Brain, Bt.; Sir John Boyd; Sir Zachary Cope; Sir Allen 
Daley; Sir Stewart Duke-Elder; Sir Harold Himsworth; Sir 
Arthur MacNalty; Sir Heneage Ogilvie; Sir Gordon Gordon- 
Taylor; Sir Cecil Wakeley, Bt.; Lord Aldenham; Sir Harry 
Pilkington; Surgeon Vice-Admiral Sir Cyril May; Lieutenant- 
General Sir Alexander Drummond; Air Marshal Sir Patrick Lee 
Potter; Sir Charles Wheeler, P.R.A.; the Principal of London 
University. 

Mr. G. C. Beadle; Sir John Charles; Mr. Colin Coote: Sir 
Kenneth Cowan; Mr. Claude Bartlett; Mr. Gerald Gardiner, 
Q.C.; Dame Enid Russell-Smith; Mr. R. F. Green; Mr. T. D. 
Haddow; Mr. G. T. M. David; Mr. E. D. Carey; Dr. F. F. 
Main; Mr. N. R. Barrett; Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Braidwood. 

Dr. Maurice Campbell; Dr. I A. B. Cathie; Dr. I. Douglas- 
Wilson; Mr. Harold Edwards; Mr. Charles Engel; Professor 
L. P. Garrod; Professor Geoffrey Hadfield; Dr. John Hunt; Dr. 
Enid Hughes; Dr. Trevor Hughes: Professor J. T. Ingram; 
Professor T. N. A. Jeffcoate; Dr. F. Avery Jones; Dr. J. 
Knowelden; Dr. S. M. Laird; Mr. Norman C, Lake; Professor 
A. D. Macdonald; Dr. and Mrs. Angus Macrae; Professor J. 
McMichael; Dr. W. J. Martin; Professor A. A. Moncrieff ; 
Dr. A. E. Mourant; Mr. J. H. Peel; Mr. W. K. Pyke-Lees; Mr. 
R. W. Raven; Dr. W. Ritchie Russell; Dr. J. G. Scadding; Dr. 
A. Gordon Signy; Dr. Eliot Slater; Dr. R. Bodley Scott; Dr. 
Margaret Suttill; Mr. N. Leigh Taylor; Dr. G. E. W. 
Wolstenholme; Professor A. W. Woodruff. 
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